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4 ‘ Ireland Today 


* 


Mr. Dononve: Today’s Rounp Taste discussion involves a nation 


which, while hardly a crucial point of controversy in the international 


scene, has always laid a peculiar claim upon American interest and 
American sympathy. Ireland, now a republic, is thirty-two years old 
in its independence. During that time it has attained a certain maturity, 
although, to be sure, undergoing its own particular kind of growing 


pains. 


How successful is this youthful republic today? What are the par- 
ticular problems which it faces? Are there bonds of similarity, of 


-common concern, as well as bonds of sentiment, which link the United 


States and Ireland? 

Grene, I know that as a native Irishman you first came to America 
some eighteen years ago and after many years in this country re- 
turned to buy a farm in County Wicklow two years ago. Perhaps 
we might begin our discussion by asking you what general impression 
you received on your return after so many years? 


Mr. Grene: I think the most important general impression is one 
of the happiness of the people on the whole. I mean by that a very 
special sort of individual happiness that expresses itself in a general 
air of relaxation and good humor, which makes a marked impression 
on one when one lands, either coming from America or coming, as a 
matter of fact, from the continent of Europe. It is possible to define 
it negatively. That is to say, it seems on the whole as though the 
economic pressures were less than they are on the Continent. It seems 
on the whole as though the fears of war or the political difficulties 
are slightly less than in America. But perhaps one could do just as 
well to define it by saying that it is a general sense of the individual’s 
happiness and good humor that I don’t think I have seen anywhere 
else. 


Mr. Donouve: A kind of calm tranquillity. Well, now, O’Meara, 
we in this country know something about the six or seven centuries 
of passionate controversy between Ireland and Britain. We know 
something about the suffering. We know something about the Irish 
War of Independence; and we wonder what has happened to that 
old hatred of the English. 
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Mr. O'Meara: I would say that that hatred has practically disap») 
peared. The situation has changed greatly since independence, since 
1922. Ever since the stopping of the large-scale immigration to Amer; 
ica from Ireland, that immigration has flooded toward England; and 
therefore, since about 1930, that is to say, for now nearly a quarter off 
a century, we have been sending a very large number of Irish people 
to live in England, to work in England, and to continue to live i 
England. The result is that they have a great influence upon oun 
attitude toward Egland. We look to England for a good deal, in fact 
of the solving of our problems. If a man cannot get a job or a girt 
cannot get a husband, they have just to find the money, very littley 
to go to England, and there, without visa or passport or permission) 
they are absorbed. That very fact, that one can get a job in England] 
releases us from all kinds of internal problems and puts us to some 
extent in debt to England. ) 


Mr. Dononue: If there is this warm friendship and this constani 
interplay of immigration, why is Ireland not a part of the British} 
Commonwealth? 


Mr. O'Meara: I would like to stress that we are very friendly to: 
ward Britain and the Commonwealth; but it does not seem to me} 
necessary that, because we are friendly, we must belong to the Britishi} 
Commonwealth. After all, America is friendly, but America does nod} 
belong to the British Commonwealth either. : 


Mr. Grene: And, in fact, wouldn’t you say it is true that in practical} 
terms it does not make so much difference whether we have beer} 
declared a free republic or not? If you take, for instance, the problem} 
of university graduates, they seem to find jobs inside the British Com+} 
monwealth about as easily now as they did fifteen years ago or, ini} 
deed, for the matter of that, thirty or forty years ago; and, as far as} 
labor is concerned, ordinary labor, it seems to pass from Ireland tcf 
England just as easily as then. So that the degree of difference in} 
human terms is not a great one. | 


Mr. Dononve: You know that in this country we frequently think} 
of Ireland as a Catholic state; and we wonder about the relationships} 
between the Catholics and the Protestants in Ireland. , 

What do you say about this, O’Meara? 


Mr. O’Meara: I think their relationships are very happy. One off 
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the things that would strike a foreigner most, I think, coming to Ire- 
land from either a Catholic or a Protestant country is the mutual 
toleration of the Catholics and the Protestants. They live together in 
a very friendly way. They cooperate very much together. 


Mr. Dononve: Ninety-five per cent of the people are Catholic, are 
they not? 


Mr. O'Meara: Throughout the country; in Dublin perhaps there 
is a slightly higher percentage of Protestants, perhaps up to 10 per 
cent; but they all live very well together. There is great feeling of 
toleration and happiness. 


Mr. Donouve: Have you any comment, Grene? 


Mr. Grene: Yes, I do. You know, it seems to me, in a way the 
magnitude of the problem or the oddness of the solution is hardly 
really indicated by what we have said. It is quite true, in the first 
place, that there is an overwhelmingly Catholic population, perhaps 
95 per cent. In Dublin the percentage of Protestant population would 
be greater, as much perhaps as 10 or 12 per cent; but in the country 
it would be in many places less. And one has a historical problem in 
that the power had been vested in the Protestants for a very long time. 

Now, in spite of that fact, with the declaration of independence for 
Ireland, one has had, in a way, the roles reversed. That is to say, the 
Catholic Church is the official church in Ireland, and it seems to me 
that the degree of tolerance is rather astonishing. There is really no 
ill will among the population itself. One finds a fair distribution of 
Protestant figures in government and so on. 


Mr. Donouve: What about the situation in business? 


Mr. Grene: The situation in business, I should have said, is still 
marked by a very highly Protestant concentration. For instance, if 
you take Dublin, there are not very many big industries; but Guinness 
Brewery, for instance, is in its top echelons certainly heavily Protestant. 
The banks are heavily Protestant. The insurance companies are heavily 
Protestant. And this is not, it seems to me, resented at all. 

You would say that was true, O’Meara, wouldn’t you? 


Mr. O'Meara: I would say that it is true. One of the extraordinary 
things in a purely physical way which greets a foreigner when he 
comes to Dublin is that all the monuments remain to the English. The 
only cathedrals in the city are Protestant. There are two Protestant 
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cathedrals and no Catholic cathedral. The institutions and the very 
appearance of the city are still English to some extent, and they 
preserve the ecighteenth-century English aristocratic coloring. That. 
is to say, the changeover from Protestant and English aristocracy to) 
Catholic native Irish government has led to very little outside change} 
at any rate either in the city or in the country as a whole. | 


Mr. Grene: It would be nearly true, don’t you think, O’Meara, to | 
say that it has become a very interesting case of a sort of hybrid cul-, 
ture, in which, while the outward form is still very largely English | 
and Protestant, the inward content of it is different but at the same? 
time is not purely—to use rather controversial terms—native and 


Irish and Catholic—but somewhere between the two? 


Mr. O'Meara: I am glad you raised the theme quite that way, 
Grene, because, while one might give the impression to our listeners 
that Dublin hardly has changed at all, that it is still an English city,, 
I think it is true, in fact, that the whole ethos of the country has 
changed. While it is now a Catholic and an Irish ethos as opposed to 
an English and a Protestant ethos, using the terms very vaguely, the: 
difference in many ways is fundamental, but the toleration is very) 
remarkable. That is to say, on the planes of living and cooperatin 
there is great friendliness and great toleration. I think the changes are 
more within the minds and hearts of the people than in the externa! 
manifestations and institutions or buildings. | 


Mr. Dononue: What has happened to the attempt to re-create 
native Irish culture with its own language, the Gaelic, as the common. 
language of the country? 


Mr. O’Meara: I would say that, of course, all this movement started} 
with high hope and on the crest of a political revolution. It, in fact, 
partly caused the political revolution. And the people started it wit 
great enthusiasm. But it has been running against great odds and, 
would say, is now practically slowed down. Speaking quite frankly and 
sincerely, I feel that the chance of reviving Irish as the spoken language 
of the whole country is very small. 


Mr. DonouueE: You agree, Grene? 


Mr. Greng; Yes, I would agree that there is very little chance of re: 
viving it. But I was wondering whether one couldn’t make a sort off 
fundamental distinction between the spirit in which this movement 
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was started and something that happened to it midway between its 
starting and its present condition. That is to say, in the early days of 
the late nineteenth century, for instance, and the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the enthusiasm for Gaelic culture that was manifested by people 
like Yeats and Russell and others was a cultural thing. That is to say, 
they almost all believed that the soul of Ireland was in some way sub- 
merged. There were names of places in Gaelic, or some approximation 
of Gaelic, and the whole history of the country was written locally and 
couldn’t be read by people because they had lost contact with the native 


_ language. Now, whether that was historically true or not, and certain- 


ly for large parts of Ireland it would not be completely true, that was 
one spirit in which the Gaelic revival could have been approached. But 
very early it got taken over in a political sense, and it was in a political 
sense that it was enforced after the treaty. 


Mr. Dononve: By government decree, you mean, Grene? 


Mr. Grene: Yes, I mean more than by government decree. I mean 
that actually at that point the question emerged which O’Meara has 
placed; that is to say, could Ireland be turned into a Gaelic-speaking 
country in which the people used Gaelic either along with English or 
(I suspect it was thought at the time) perhaps as a substitute for 
English. 

Mr. Donouuz: Has that been done, or is this an English-language 
culture? 

Mr. Grene: I think O’Meara is better qualified to talk about that 
than I am. 

Mr. O’Meara: One of the great difficulties facing the people who are 
teaching the Irish is that in Irish itself, in modern Irish itself, that is, 
there is hardly any literary content. Certainly, in teaching Irish at the 
university level, one is up against the difficulty that one cannot give to 
students of Irish any literature comparable, say, to that of French or 
English. 

Mr. Donouue: Do you teach in Irish, or do you teach in English? 


Mr. O’Meara: No; various attempts have been made to teach sub- 
jects through the medium of Irish. For example, in some schools they 
do, in fact, attempt to teach Greek and mathematics and so on through 
the medium of Irish. That has not met with general success. It has met 
with a very small measure of success in special circumstances; but, on 
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the whole, I think the feeling of the people, if they were to consider 

this matter realistically, is that this has more or less failed. The thing | 
is further accentuated by the fact that the very source of the Irish lan- | 
guage within the country, the districts where Irish is spoken of as a) 
native language, is drying up, because the people, the children born | 
there, want to learn English quickly. | 


Mr. Dononve: Why? | 
Mr. O’Mgara: So as to go to England to get a job. 


Mr. Donouve: We are talking about a very small country, a country | 
about as large as our state of Florida, with some three million people. | 
But I am to understand that, thirty-three years after breaking away 
from the British, this is essentially an English-language culture where 
English is the language of the people. 


Mr. Grene: Yes. The truth would have been, Donohue, that it has 
been an English-language culture in this sense for a very long period. 
Except for very small sections, mostly on the western seaboard and in| 
the islands, Gaelic has not been spoken widely in Ireland for nearly 
two hundred years; and if you'll take the district, for instance, that at: 
the moment I happen to know most about, where I farm, certainly no) 
high percentage of the people has spoken Gaelic there in two hundred! 
years easily. 


Mr. Dononve: If this campaign to establish Gaelic as the official! 
language has failed, what is the general situation in education under: 
the Republic? | 


Mr. O'Meara: Before I would attempt to answer that question, I do 
not think the politicians would admit that the attempt has failed. 
When I say that I think it has failed, I am merely saying that that is: 
my own opinion. I think that the politicians have lost faith in it, but i 
is still the official policy to revive the Irish language and to create 
kind of Gaelic culture. 


Mr. Grene: Would it be wrong to say, O’Meara, that the general 
impression of this question of Gaelic in Ireland is rather that there is 


if it could be successful, but privately they are rather doubtful. 
Most people are totally apathetic and, on the whole, rather irritated; 
and yet, in spite of that, what do you think if one were to put the issu 
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to the electorate and say, “Shall we or shall we not?”—file some kind 
of referendum, such as the one in Illinois we had quite lately about the 
redistribution of voting districts? Suppose one were to put the question 
of referendum in an election, “Shall we continue with this Gaelic 
scheme or not?” what do you think the answer would be? 


Mr. O’Meara: If that question were put to the electorate ten years 
ago or fifteen years ago, I would feel pretty confident that a very large 
proportion of them would vote for the revival and the continuation of 
it. Now, the farther we get away from 1922 and the period of inde- 
pendence, I think the weaker would that response be. I consider that 
the thing is doomed to ultimate failure and that the people are gradual- 
ly weakening in their devotion to it, and therefore it is just a question 
of time. 


Mr. DononvE: I am still interested in this problem of education gen- 
erally. What has Irish independence done in changing the character of 
the universities in Ireland? 


Mr. Grene: We are each representative of our particular university, 
by lucky chance. I mean, mine happens to be Trinity College, Dublin, 
and O’Meara’s is the National University of Ireland. 


Mr. Dononve: Can you describe them, briefly? 


Mr. Grene: Yes. I think I’ll describe my own. My own was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth and was founded in order to train members of the 
Irish ascendancy, and its character has changed a good bit in the cen- 
turies. It is now a nondenominational university which educates Irish- 
men, I am afraid, mostly for export. Now, that is not entirely a ques- 
tion of the choice of Trinity. Though we have not a very high per- 
centage of students attending universities in the country, considering 
the population, we have a very large number more than we can con- 
veniently find jobs for in Ireland. I think it would be true of the 
National University, too, as O’Meara will probably tell you, that our 
students do tend to go abroad. They go abroad to Britain or to the 
Commonwealth. 

Now, as far as the changes in Dublin University, that is to say, 
Trinity College, are concerned, they are changes exclusively in what 
face this University will have to wear in order to survive in the new 
Ireland. Internally, great changes have not taken place—the same sort 
of courses are given. But I think there is, from time to time, a kind of 
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uneasiness in the University as to where it will go from where it is, 
now. I must say that this sense weakens, because twenty years ago,, 
when I entered, most of us felt that the situation was crucial; and,, 
after a situation has been crucial for twenty to twenty-five years, it: 
loses some of its edge. 


Mr. Dononve: O’Meara, as I understand it, the National University 
consists of colleges in Cork, in Galway, and in Dublin. What has Irish. 
independence done for that institution? 


Mr. O’Mgara: In some ways I would like to put the question the 
other way around: What has that institution done for Irish independ-. 
ence? The institutions which have been government-maintained over 
the last thirty-four years owe something, indeed, to Trinity College; 
but predominantly our public servants in government, and our poli- 
ticians and officials throughout the country, have come, a very large 
proportion of them, from the National University and particularly 
from the biggest college—the one in Dublin. Whatever is good in some; 
ways in our state owes considerable amount to University College, 


Dublin. | 

Unfortunately, I have to answer your question directly and say that! 
the country has done remarkably little for the National University of! 
Ireland, principally because the National University of Ireland has not 
cooperated as the politicians might expect it to cooperate on the busi- 
ness of the national language. The National University is much more: 
concerned with improving standards and filling the country with tech+ 
nicians and people to lead than in doing any political purpose. 

University College now is faced with an inevitable expansion and 
inevitable development. The university situation in Ireland, and partic- 
ularly the relations of Trinity College, Dublin, and the other colleges, 
is crucial; and I, for one, speaking as both an Irishman and a Catholic, 
and a member of University College, Dublin, would like to see som 
harmonious issue to this. Thus the great tradition of Trinity would be 
preserved, with the good work that has been done by University Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the other university colleges, which trace some o 
their inspiration to Newman’s activities in Ireland in the last century, 
I would like to see all these welded together in some harmonious an 
efficient university system. 


| 


Mr. Dononve: Speaking of welding together, in this country w 
constantly hear rumblings of the controversy over the status of Ulster 
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and union with the north. There are twenty-six counties in the south; 
six in the north. What are the prospects of union? What is the strug- 
gle about? 


Mr. Grene: Maybe it would be a good thing to ask, first of all, 
whether the Irish themselves think that the issue is as important as, for 
instance, Irish-Americans are sometimes led to believe it is—and, it 
seems to me, a surprising number of people throughout the world are 
led to believe. 

However, what do you think about that, O’Meara? 


Mr. O’Meara: The official policy is undoubtedly that we must strive 
to recover the northern counties. At an early stage in this discussion I 
mentioned that we exported all our problems in the form of people, 
and so on, to England. The result is that our politicians are still dis- 
cussing unreal problems to some extent. There have been seven hun- 
dred years of subjection, and it is too soon to expect that nationalism 
would cease to be a living force in our country. Not having real tensions 
within the country, economic and others, they divert themselves by 
considering the revival of the Irish language and the reunion with the 
north. Personally, I feel that most people would hope rather for some 
federation with the north than that they would consider the possibility 
in any near future of union. 


Mr. Dononve: O’Meara, why is that a better solution than union? 


Mr. Grene: Could I answer that one in a way? I mean, not because 
Mr. O’Meara would not answer it very eloquently, but because it seems 
to me there is an aspect of this question which Mr. O’Meara did not 
happen to bring out in answer to your original question and which I 
think should be injected. When he says that the talk about union with 
the north is an unreal issue, he hits the nail on the head, because how 
are you to effect that union? The greatest obstacle to it at the present 
moment is not, in spite of what he said, the English occupation of the 
north but the fact that the north itself, in a large part of its people at 
any rate, stalwartly resists any attempt to unite with the south. 


Mr. Dononve: Why? 


Mr. Gren: It is a historical matter largely. In the north you have an 
enclave formed of Scotch Presbyterians for the most part. Now, with 
the passing of time and the relation of what was then the whole of 
Ireland, the thirty-two counties, to England, and particularly the 
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economic domination of England, many northerners felt at one with © 
the Irish nationalist movement in the attempt to secure freedom for — 


Ireland. 


But now you have a situation in which the south of Ireland is free | 


and in which the north of Ireland is as free as more or less they want 
to be. The sense of sharp differences in national heritage—in religion, 


above all—and I think the greatly exaggerated fear that somehow or | 


other they would be dwarfed by coming into the south are very strong 
in the feelings of the north, and, except for those counties (I think 
there are either two or three) where there is a fair Catholic population, 
it would be extremely difficult to get any voluntary acquiescence at this 
point for union with the south. 


Mr. Dononus: Are the statements of all parties formally united on 
the issue of union? 


Mr. O’Meara: They are, and, furthermore, they are united on how | 
they should approach the question. Only very recently both the leader | 


of the Government, Mr. Costello, and the leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
De Valera, repeated, in almost the same words, their policy toward the 


north. That is to say, it is one of amity, one of cooperation, one of | 
working toward ultimate reunion. But they have, from time to time, | 
formulated their policy in terms of full reunion with the north and 


other times in terms of federation; and it seems to me that at the mo- 


ment they are turning to the formula of federation rather than reunion. 


Mr. Donouue: If they are united on this point, what separates these - 


two parties led by Costello and De Valera? 


Mr. O’Meara: Only the historical circumstance that one of them, | 


that led by Mr. Costello, accepted the treaty in 1922, and the other, led 
by Mr. De Valera, rejected the treaty. 


Mr. Dononus: In this country we tend to think of parties as being | 


aligned either to the right or to the left. Am I to understand, Mr. 


O'Meara, that you’re saying that there is no basic difference between | 


these two great Irish parties? 


Mr. O’Meara: I think it is generally true to say that there is no real 
difference, the reason being that both parties are concerned to keep 
their policies in line with general Catholic Church policy; and so, if 
that is their point of reference, they are not likely to disagree on what 
you would call ideological or fundamental principles. 
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Mr. Grene: If one follows this issue out a little bit further, one could 
look at the two ways in which political parties in this world at the 
present moment seem to be divided: either on an ideological basis, 
which is true with most of the Continental democracies which move 
either to right or to left, or on the American and British basis, in which 
a historical accident tends to found a party (this is only partly true, of 
course, of the British Labour party but applies to the Conservative and 
the Liberal parties earlier). Between the historical and the ideological, 
in a sense in Ireland the ideological does not exist, and the historical 
has ceased to have significance with the coming of the independence. 


Mr. O’Meara: Yes; I would agree with that. There is just a kind of 
hangover from independence. 


Mr. Dononve: It would appear from all this that many of the things 
that we have considered as the problems which face the Irish are prob- 
lems more of appearance than of reality. And one is led to ask whether, 
in the absence of acute problems, the Irish are, in fact, flourishing 
today. We hear about the “vanishing Irish.” What do you say to that? 


Mr. O’Meara: I should say they most emphatically are flourishing, 
and they are far from vanishing. The country, as Grene said in an 
earlier stage, is in sharp contrast to most countries in western Europe 
certainly. It is a country of people who are relaxed, stable, happy, 
cheerful, and friendly. And it is a most striking experience, I think, 
to come from most European cities and walk into the city of Dublin or 
any small Irish town. 

Mr. Donouuz: Grene, do you agree? 

Mr. Grene: Yes, I should agree to that. I think that is perfectly true. 
I think that is partly due to the fact that Ireland is now a predominant- 
ly agricultural rather than an industrial country. Most of the tensions 
we are used to look for economically are found in an industrial situa- 
tion, from which Ireland is free for all intents and purposes. 


Mr. Donouue: So here is this secure, agricultural, small country, 
still vigorously proud of the independence that it has won, without, 
you tell us, genuine political controversy. 

O'Meara, is that a fair statement? 

Mr. O’Meara: I think that it is a fairly fair statement. 


Mr. Grene: Yes, I would agree. 


SELECTED ARTICLES FROM THE 
CONSTITUTION OF IRELAND 


* 


Reprinted below are the Preamble and certain selected articles from 
the constitution of Ireland, adopted in 1937. The articles have been | 
selected in terms of their relevance to the Rounp Taste discussion and | 
because of the comparison they afford with certain basic elements in | 
the constitutions of other democracies. | 


PREAMBLE | 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom 1s all authority and 
to Whom, as our final end, all actions both of men and States must be 
referred, 

We, the people of Eire, | 

Humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine Lord, Jesus | 
Christ, Who sustained our fathers through centuries of trial, 

Gratefully remembering their heroic and unremitting struggle to regain 
the rightful independence of our Nation, 

And seeking to promote the common good, with due observance of | 
Prudence, Justice and Charity, so that the dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual may be assured, true social order attained, the unity of our country | 
restored, and concord established with other nations, 

Do hereby adopt, enact, and give to ourselves this Constitution. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


Personal Rights 
Article 40 


ib All citizens shall, as human persons, be held equal before the law. 

This shall not be held to mean that the State shall not in its enact- 

ments have due regard to differences of capacity, physical and moral, 
and of social function. 


D2. oe Witlescot nobility shall not be conferred by the State. | 
2° No title of nobility or of honour may be accepted by any Citi- 
zen except with the prior approval of the Government. 


By 1° The State guarantees in its laws to respect, and, as far as | 


practicable, by its laws to defend and vindicate the personal rights of 
the citizen. 


12 
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) 2° The State shall, in particular, by its laws protect as best it may 
| from unjust attack and, in the case of injustice done, vindicate the 
| life, person, good name, and property rights of every citizen. 


4, 1° No citizen shall be deprived of his personal liberty save in 
accordance with law.... 


a The dwelling of every citizen is inviolable and shall not be forcibly 
entered save in accordance with law. 


6. 1° The State guarantees liberty for the exercise of the following 
rights, subject to public order and morality :— 
i. The right of the citizens to express freely their convictions and 
opinions. 

The education of public opinion being, however, a matter 
of such grave import to the common good, the State shall 
endeavour to ensure that organs of public opinion, such as the 
radio, the press, the cinema, while preserving their rightful 
liberty of expression, including criticism of Government policy, 
shall not be used to undermine public order or morality or the 
authority of the State. 

The publication or utterance of blasphemous, seditious, or 
indecent matter is an offence which shall be punishable in ac- 
cordance with law. 

ii. The right of the citizens to assemble peaceably and without arms. 

Provision may be made by law to prevent or control meet- 
ings which are determined in accordance with law to be cal- 
culated to cause a breach of the peace or to be a danger or 
nuisance to the general public and to prevent or control 
meetings in the vicinity of either House of the Oireachtas. 

ili. The right of the citizens to form associations and unions. 

Laws, however, may be enacted for the regulation and con- 

trol in the public interest of the exercise of the foregoing right. 

2° Laws regulating the manner in which the right of forming 

associations and unions and the right of free assembly may be exer- 
cised shall contain no political, religious or class discrimination. 


The Family 


| Article 41 


1. 1° The State recognises the Family as the natural primary and 
fundamental unit group of Society, and as a moral institution possess- 
ing inalienable and imprescriptible rights, antecedent and superior 
to all positive law. 
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2° The State, therefore, guarantees to protect the Family in its 
constitution and authority, as the necessary basis of social order and 
as indispensable to the welfare of the Nation and the State. 


1° In particular, the State recognises that by her life within the 
home, woman gives to the State a support without which the com- | 


mon good cannot be achieved. 


2° The State shall, therefore, endeavour to ensure that mothers _ 
shall not be obliged by economic necessity to engage in labour to the | 


neglect of their duties in the home. 


1° The State pledges itself to guard with special care the institu- 
tion of Marriage, on which the Family is founded, and to protect it | 


against attack. 

2° No law shall be enacted providing for the grant of a dissolu- 
tion of marriage. 

3° No person whose marriage has been dissolved under the civil 
law of any other State but is a subsisting valid marriage under the 
law for the time being in force within the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament established by this Constitution shall be 
capable of contracting a valid marriage within that jurisdiction dur- 


ing the lifetime of the other party to the marriage so dissolved. 


Education 


Article 42 


1. 


The State acknowledges that the primary and natural educator of. 


the child is the Family and guarantees to respect the inalienable right } 


and duty of parents to provide, according to their means, for the. 


religious and moral, intellectual, physical and social education of | 


their children. 


Parents shall be free to provide this education in their homes or | 
in private schools or in schools recognised or established by the | 


State. 


1° The State shall not oblige parents in violation of their con- | 
science and lawful preference to send their children to schools estab- | 


lished by the State, or to any particular type of school designated by } 


the State. 


2° The State shall, however, as guardian of the common good, | 
require in view of actual conditions that the children receive a certain | 


minimum education, moral, intellectual and social. 


The State shall provide for free primary education and shall en-: 
deavour to supplement and give reasonable aid to private and corpo- |} 
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rate educational initiative, and, when the public good requires it, 
provide other educational facilities or institutions with due regard, 
however, for the rights of parents, especially in the matter of religious 
and moral formation. 


5. In exceptional cases, where the parents for physical or moral 
reasons fail in their duty towards their children, the State as guardian 
of the common good, by appropriate means shall endeavour to sup- 
ply the place of the parents, but always with due regard for the nat- 
ural and imprescriptible rights of the child. 


Private Property 


Article 43 


iF 1° The State acknowledges that man, in virtue of his rational 
being, has the natural right, antecedent to positive law, to the pri- 
vate ownership of external goods. 
2° The State accordingly guarantes to pass no law attempting to 
abolish the right of private ownership or the general right to trans- 
fer, bequeath, and inherit property. 


7p 1° The State recognises, however, that the exercise of the rights 
mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this Article ought, in civil 
society, to be regulated by the principles of social justice. 
2° The State, accordingly, may as occasion requires delimit by 
law the exercise of the said rights with a view to reconciling their 
exercise with the exigencies of the common good. 


Religion 
Article 44 


IL. 1° The State acknowledges that the homage of public worship is 
due to Almighty God. It shall hold His Name in reverence, and shall 
respect and honour religion. 

2° The State recognises the special position of the Holy Catho- 
lic Apostolic and Roman Church as the guardian of the Faith pro- 
fessed by the great majority of the citizens. 

3° The State also recognises the Church of Ireland, the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland, the Methodist Church in Ireland, the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends in Ireland, as well as the Jewish Congrega- 
tions and the other religious denominations existing in Ireland at the 
date of the coming into operation of this Constitution. 


2. 1° Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of 
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religion are, subject to public order and morality, guaranteed to 
every citizen. | 

2° The State guarantees not to endow any religion. 

3° The State shall not impose any disabilities or make any dis-_ 
crimination on the ground of religious profession, belief or status. / 

4° Legislation providing State aid for schools shall not discrimi- 
nate between schools under the management of different religious 
denominations, nor be such as to affect prejudicially the right of any 
child to attend a school receiving public money without attending 
religious instruction at that school. 

5° Every religious denomination shall have the right to manage | 
its own affairs, own, acquire and administer property, moveable and 
immovable, and maintain institutions for religious or charitable pur- 
poses. 

6° The property of any religious denomination or any educa- 
tional institution shall not be diverted save for necessary works of 
public utility and on payment of compensation. 


DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL POLICY 


The principles of social policy set forth in this Article are intended | 
for the general guidance of the Oireachtas. The application of those — 
principles in the making of laws shall be the care of the Oireachtas 
exclusively, and shall not be cognisable by any Court under any of | 
the provisions of this Constitution. 


The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the whole people | 
by securing and protecting as effectivly as it may a social order in| 
which justice and charity shall inform all the institutions of the na- | 
tional life. 


The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing 
i. That the citizens (all of whom, men and women equally, have | 
the right to an adequate means of livelihood) may through 
their ocupations find the means of making reasonable provi- 
sion for their domestic needs. 

ii. That the ownership and control of the material resources of the | 
community may be so distributed amongst private individuals 
and the various classes as best to subserve the common good. 

iii. That, especially, the operation of free competition shall not be 
allowed so to develop as to result in the concentration of the. 
ownership or control of essential commodities in a few indi- 
viduals to the common detriment. 


aacren and distribution of oe a as to protect the = ab 
‘unjust pee 


sehen necessary, to contribute to the pee of ae infirm, the 
PEON, the orphan, and the aged. 
2° The State shall endeavour to ensure nae the strength 
health of workers, men and women, and the tender age of childre 
shall not be abused and that citizens shall not be forced by economi 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their sex, age or strength. 
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